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The most lurid of Marxist 
propaganda parables against 
the excesses of U.S. imperi- 
alism couldn't have been 
plotted with more heavy- 
handed caricature than the 
ITT saga in Chile, as it has 
unfolded the past two weeks 
in a Senate hearing room. 

There was the giant 
American corporation con- 
niving with the Central In- 
telligence Agency to subvert 
by clandestine ecnomic war- 
fare an elected left-wing 
government in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Thpre, also, was a senior 
figure of the American in- 
dustrial elite, John A, Mc- 
Cone, serving as go-between 
for the CIA he once headed 
and International Telephone 
and Telegraph on whose 
board he sits. 

There was, furthermore, 
the spectacle of ITT execu- 
tives lobbying officials of 
the National Security Coun- 
cil, the top-secret policy arm 
of the White House through 
which the President directs 
American foreign opera- 
tions. 

The case has propelled 
into the limelight as CIA’s 
operational contact man 
with ITT a government offi- 



cial with the most tantaliz- 
ing job title in town, Wil- 
liam V. Broe, chief of clan- 
destine services, Western 
Hemisphere, of the CIA’s 
Directorate of Plans. 

The centerpiece of this in- 
triguing jigsaw has been 
ITT itself, whose motto — 
’’serving people and nations 
everywhere” — well describes 
its multinational and con- 
glomerate scale of opera- 
tions. ITT, the nation’s 
eighth largest industrial cor- 
poration, functions as a 
global subgovernment in 
more than 70 countries. It 
reported $8.5 billion in sales 
and revenues during 1972. 

Starting with the modest 
base of the Virgin Islands 
telephone company at the 
beginning of the 1920s, ITT 
rapidly branched out around 
the world under the dy- 
namic management of a 
Danish enterpreneur, Sosth- 
enes Behn, who became a 
naturalized American citi- 
zen when the United States 
bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark in 1917. 

Corporate Involvement 

By World War II, accord- 
ing to Justice Department 
records, a German subsidi- 
ary of ITT was an owner of 
the company that produced 



JOHN McCONE 

. . . interested in Chile 

the Luftwaffe’s Focke-Wulff 
fighter while an American 
subsidiary was building the 
‘‘Huff-Duff’ U-boat detector 
for the U. S. Navy. After tl 
war ITT collected several 
million dollars in damage., 
from the U.S. Foregin 
Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion for allied bombing dam- 
age to the Focke-Wulff 
plants, according to govern- 
ment records. 

And so ITT’s problems in 
Chile came against a back- 
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ground of broad corporate 
involvement in international 
relations. * 

Two weeks of public hear- : 
ings by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations 
have provided i a rare i 
glimpse of the interrelation- 
ship between corporate in- { 
terests and public policy in 
the conduct of U.S. foreign 
relations. 

But it is by no means a 
picture of clear-cut collu- : 
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blance of Influence Over Policy 
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slon. In fact, there was some 
evidence of disarray within 
the administration toward 
the assumption of power in 
September, 1970, of the first 
elected Marxist government 
in the Western Hemisphere, 
as the administrations of 
Chilean President Salvador 
Allende was called. 

The professed position of 
the Nixon administration to- 
. ward Allende’s election was 
one of strict neutrality. This 
was reiterated during the 



Senate hearings by former 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs 
Charles Meyer and former 
Ambassador to Chile Ed- 
ward Korry. 

Yet CIA operative Brow 
testified under oath that his 
••operational” contacts with 
ITT, which included agency- 
drafted and approved plans 
for sabotage of the Chilean 
economy, were carried out 
with the complete approval 
of his superiors. 

Explore Options 
His superior at the time 
was CIA Director Richard 
M. Helms, who reports to 
the National Security Coun- 
cil which in turn reports di- 
rectly to the President 
through national security 
advisor Henry A. Kissinger. 

It is inconceivable to 
those familiar with the 
tightly managed White 
House national security sys- 
tem that such a mission as 
Broe conducted with ITT of- 
ficials in late September, 
1970— before the Chilean 
congress met to ratify Al- 
lende’s popular election— 
was without full NSC ap- 
proval. 

How did this square with 
the policy of neutrality to 
which both Korry and 
Meyer attested? Meyer sug- 
gested that there, was no in- 
consistency. The govern- 
ment maintained the right, 
he said, to explore options. 

Subcommittee members 
reacted with skeptical grum- 
bles. Had ITT decided to 
carry out Broe’s suggestions. 
Chairman Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) pointed out, the 
"option” would have become 
an operational policy. ITT, 
as it turned out, felt the 
plan was unworkable. As 
formulated by Broe and the 
agency, it woould have been 
up to ITT to execute on its 
own. 

The gist of the plan was 
for a group of American 
companies, under ITT prod- 
ding, to use their financial 
clout to accelerate — as Broe 
testified — "the deteriorating 
economic situation” in 
Chile. The objective was to 
turn wavering Christian 
Democratic congressmen 
away from Allende in final 
balloting. 

In his conversations with 



ITT Vice President Edward 
Gerrity, Broe told the sub- 
committee, "it was under- 
stood that he was going to 
be doing it and CIA was not 
involved. It was ITT which 
was looking into the thing .” 

That testimony was cru- 
cial, for it may have, illumi- 
nated the National Security 
Council decision in early 
September, 1970, for dealing 
with Allende’s imminent 
election in the Chilean con- 
gress the following month 
as the hemisphere’s first 
constitutionally chosen 
Marxist chief of state.. 

The Indications in the in- 
vestigation, never publicly 
confirmed by a government 
witness, were that the CIA 
was authorized to explore 
various covert options de- 
signed to prevent Allende 
from taking power. These 
actions fell in the shadowy 
region between public pol- 
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icy and clandestine opera- 
tions that might be carried 
out without the public sanc- 
tion of the administration. 

ITT was the chosen in- 
strument because of the pre- 
vious approaches of McCone 
and ITT Chairman Harold 
S. Geneen, prior to Al- 
lende’s popular election. 

ITT, as Broe testified, 
“was the only company that 
contacted the agency and 
expressed an interest in the 
current situation in Chile.” 
The administration may 
well have reacted with some 
trauma to Allende’s popular 
election victory since, ac- 
cording to the testimony, 
CIA polls have inaccurately 
predicted the election of his 
opponent, Jqrge Alessandri, 
candidate of the conserva- 
tive National Party. 

The CIA’s rejection of 
Geneen’s overtures the pre- 
viously July for intervention 
in Chile could have resulted 
from the agency’s misread- 
ing of Allende’s election 
prospects. By its own testi- 
mony, Geneen’s proffer of 
“a substantial fund” to fi- 
nance an anti-Allende plan 
was unattractive to the CIA. 

What the testimonial pat- 
tern suggests is that as po- 
litical events crystallized in 
Chile, the CIA and ITT 
were pursuing increasingly 
congruent goals: further roil- 
ing Chile’s already dis- 
rupted economy, trying to 
promote the prospects of Al- 
essandri in the congres- 
sional election, run off, ulti- 
matley seeking to block Al- 
lende’s accession as presi- 
dent. 

Kissinger Concern 
ITT was pursuing its own 
corporate welfare in view of 
Allende’s pre-election vows 
to nationalize basic indus- 
tries, as well as the ITT- 
owned Chilean telephone 
company. The CIA was pur- 
suing a softly stated man- 
date of the NSC to see what 
it could do to stave off the 
specter of a new Marxist ad- 
ministration In the politi- 
cally volatile southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Just how high the man- 



date ran withing the admin- 
istration can only be a sub- 
ject of speculation. The Sen- 
ate subcommittee does. not 
even entertain the possityl, 
ity that it can compel the 
testimony of Kissinger, the 
man who has all the ' an- 
swers. * 7 s* 

But Kissinger, 12 days 
ter Allende’s popular elec- 
tion, is on record as having 
expressed serious concern 
over the impact of a Chilean 
^Marxist government on spr 7 
rounding countries. 

In the case of ITT, the re? 
cord suggests that Geneen* 
McCone and other corporate 
executives had an access, bq 
top administration official^ 
that has created at least a 
strong semblance of influ- 
ence over policy. 

At the time it was pushing 
for intervention in Chile; 
ITT was campaigning a<N 
tively in Washington against 
a pending antitrust action 
calling for it to divest itself 
of the $2 billion Hartford In« 
surance Co. ? r. f 

ITT officials were,* In 
•ome cases, dealing with the 
same administration men dh 
the two separate matters. Ad 
it turned out, ITT won r ts 
fight on the Hartford chsh’ 
when antitrust chief Rldh* 
ard McLaren, now a federal 
judge, reversed himself a rfd 
withdrew opposition to The 
merger. , < , „ : » 

Things may not end up so 
happily for ITT in the Chi- 
lean affair. Its claim upon 
the Overseas Private Invest' 
ment Corp. (OPIC), a ’gdU 
ernment agency, for J502.lt 
million in confiscation 
losses is now in doubt. 

Geneen’s position in tti£ 
company has not been to- 
tally enhanced by the rdvfe! 
lations on Capitol Hill • of 
the past few weeks. • ’ 
ITT’s chairman is due* f<J 
teitify on his dealings Wtyj 
the administration and CI'A 
over the Chilean affair* His 
position, as a result of thd 
testimony of McCone, Broe 
and ITT executives, is sohie- 
what analogous to that of a 
man standing in a corner 
surrounded by wet paint. , 



